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A SCHOOL FOR DICTATORS. 


Why won’t some one start a school for dic- 
tators — not political dictators, of course, but 
the commercial article; the men who employ 
stenographers ? 

Such a school would fill a real, long-felt want, 
and there might then be less contrast between 
the confused, disjointed production that many a 
capable stenographer “takes down” and the 
smooth, correct business document that he “tran- 
scribes” from his notes. The idea is hereby 
presented to any business college in the country 
that will adopt it, and a few hints for the pro- 
spectus are thrown in, as follows : — 

“ At this school persons intending to employ 








stenographers are given a thorough training in 
commercial dictation. All the instructors are 
expert amanuenses, and will rigidly correct the 
errors of students. 

“In practising dictation no pupil will be 
allowed to speak in a whisper. All words must 
be spoken loud enough to be heard three feet 
away, since few stenographers are smart enough 
to take down what they do not hear. On the 
other hand, the habit of bawling is discouraged. 
To dictate in a loud, didactic style may impress 
a casual visitor with your importance, but, as a 
rule, dictating to the gallery is held to be bad 
taste. 

‘** Smoking is allowed while dictating, but the 
cigar must be removed from the lips when the 
dictator is actually speaking. 

“Special attention is given to correcting the 
er-er habit in dictators. No dictator will be 
graduated from this school who uses ey more 
than once in every five words. Itis expected 
that some will do better than this. 

“ Speed in dictation is carefully cultivated, 
and no person dictating less than twenty-five 
words a minute will receive the certificate of 
the school. The more speed, the less haste is 
necessary to get through with a large mail ; and 
the danger of putting the stenographer to sleep 
by too-slow dictation is a point that should not 
be overlooked. 

“For practice, actual business letters are 
given to pupils to answer. It is expected that 
these letters shall be read before answers to 
them are dictated. The habit of dictating a 
reply to a letter while reading it is discouraged, 
as not being conducive to a polished style and 
a methodical arrangement of the matter. 

“Courses in elementary grammar and the 
rudiments of the English language are given, 
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and all the pupils are expected to acquire 
enough of these branches so that they will use 
a verb in the plural with a plural subject, and 
vice versa. 


“ Special attention and individual instruction 
given to pupils who show a tendency to confuse 
‘shall’ and ‘ will.’” 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 


Meredith Rhys. 





SATURATED WITH DIALECT. 


“Will you uns please pass me the bread?” 

I looked up in unfeigned astonishment. Was 
that Aunt Martha De Land, with her command 
of classical English, her dignity, and gravity — 
was it really possible ? 

“ For pity’s sake, Aunt Martha!” I broke out, 
“ what does it mean?” 

“It simply means pass the bread,” was the 
smiling rejoinder. “Why, what did I say that 
you look so horrified ?” 

“ What I have not heard for over thirty years, 
and that when I was on Uncle Jasper’s planta- 
tion down in Louisiana,” I made reply. 

“ That was befoh de wah,” said my classical 
aunt. 

I looked at her half stupidly, I was so much 
amazed. 

“My dear, you must not mind it” she went 
onto say. “I have been reading dialect stories. 
You know it should be, and doubtless is, the 
aim of our first-class magazines to teach their 
great world of readers the best enunciation 
(excuse the size of the word) of the English 
language, but I am steeped in slang from my 
brain to my finger-tips, perhaps I should say 
in dialect, only it is so hard to choose between 
them, I mean the dialects. One gets confused 
between Tennessee, Louisiana, and Texas, they 
are all so different, you know. 

“One of our best, perhaps in some respects 
the best, magazines has in its last number no 
less than three dialect stories, and good ones, 
too. Well, it’s all right, of course. I dolike to 
puzzle them out, though sometimes I long in the 
narration for the sweet, simple English of Irv- 
ing, the straightforward, robust style of Scott. 
Let me see if I can remember a sentence in one 


of the stories that haunts me. O, yes; it was 
written in a description of the search of a young 
girl through a deserted house. Here it is: — 


“*Suddenly it Lo gloom ] was penetrated 
by a milky white glimmer, a glimmer duplicated 
at equidistant points, each fading as its succes- 
sor sprang into brilliance.’ 


“ And here is another : — 


“*She shielded the feeble flicker with her 
hand, her white-hooded head gleamed as with 
an aureole as the divergent rays rested on the 
opaque mists.’ 


“ There! there’s grandeur of description and 
illustration for you ! 

‘Well, my son, you are late,” my critical aunt 
went on, as a stalwart young man entered. 


“Yas, mother. I b’lieve I’m feelin’ po’ly this 
mornin’,” he made answer. 

“What, George! you’ve been reading dialect 
stories, too!” she said, laughing. 

He opened his bright eyes wider. 

‘How in the world did you know?” he 
asked. 

“By your dialect, my son, which is purely 
Tennesseean,” she answered. 

“Well, you’re right. I sat up till twelve read- 
ing one of those dialect yarns. I like ’em, too, 
only it’s a dismal fact that I feel like letting go 
all the niceties of grammar and rhetoric for a 
week afterward. How utterly refreshing it 
must be to get out of the common routine, and 
say ‘naw’ for no, and ‘gyard ’ for good, and 
‘critter’ for creature, and ‘gell’ for girl, or 
‘giurl,’ and ‘hyar’ for here, and to call things 
just as they suggest themselves to the untrained 
mind! What a delightfully lazy existence — 
phonetically speaking—those fellows must 
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have! There’s lots of alliteration, too. Do 
you remember in one story the ‘tiny, tawney, 
tinted owl,’ the ‘stare of stolid surprise,’ and 
‘the cry that set the silence to shuddering’? 
All in two short sentences, and plenty more in 
the long ones. It shows that the writer studies 
for effects; if not, what is she writing for, I 
should like to know ? 

“Hyar, M’ria!” he called to the wide-eyed 


maid, “a cup of cawfy’n’ a small sample o’ that 
salmon settin’ on the salva, shinin’ so —— ” 

“Silly boy!” exclaimed his mother, as the 
laugh went ’round, and he came to a stop for 
want of a final word. 

“I know it; but remember, my dearest 
‘maw,’ I am saturated with dialect.” 

Mary A. Denison. 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 





THE HOME OF MRS. MARY A. DENISON. 


Mrs. Denison, the author of “ That Husband 
of Mine,” is a woman of multi-genius and many 
attractions. She is a sweet, gentle woman of 
middle age, with a face glorified into positive 
beauty by its expresion alone, although it is far 
from lacking the natural elements of beauty, 
with the softest complexion, and a fluffy cloud 
of natural curls, very lightly sprinkled with gray. 
In mental gifts she is even above the average. 
She is not only one of our best novelists, hav- 
ing written more stories than twice the years of 
her life, —stories always pure and exalted in 
tone, books that can be introduced at the fire- 
side, — but she is, also, the author of some of 
the leading juvenile work. She was the “ back- 
bone” at one time of the Vouth’s Companion, 
having done more, perhaps, than any other of 
its many brilliant contributors to build it up 
during its early struggles, so that to the public 
her name became synonymous with that of the 
paper, in fact. 

Mrs. Denison is an artist, also, of no mean 
ability, though she has little ‘time to devote to 
artistic work. She is musical, too, and varies 
her story writing with songs, both written and 
composed by herself. She is a practical musi- 
cian, also, knowing the violin as well as the 
piano; and as her younger sister, Mrs. Lizzie 
Eaton, plays on almost every instrument extant, 
an evening visit to the sisters is like attending a 
musicale. 


In fact, Mrs. Denison belongs to a talented 
family, all through ; with five stalwart brothers, 
besides the little music-loving sister, every one 
of them full of talent in some shape. 

Dr. Charles Andrews, of St. Paul, Minn., the 
rector of the largest and most cultivated congre- 
gation of that progressive Western city, is one 
of the finest theologians and orators in the pul- 
pit; and another brother, James Andrews, of 
Baltimore, is also a natural orator, though, 
being a business man, his gift for public 
speaking has been unused, except on rare 
occasions. 

Two brothers are artists, Dr. Robert 
Andrews, of Cambridge, who is also a scientific 
scholar and lecturer; and Joseph Andrews, of 
Newton, Mass., who makes the most clever pen- 
and-ink sketches, with the touch of the fairies 
in his fingers, as well as the strength of man- 
hood, though he is not an artist by profession, 
finding other work more remuneruative. 

This vein of talent in literature, music, and 
art seems to be carried through the following 
generation, also. Miss Angie Andrews, of 
Cambridge, although still in her ‘teens, is 
already a contributor to S¢. Nicholas ; and Miss 
Estelle Andrews, of Newton, is a brilliant 
pianist, and has received many compliments 
from the best critics, though only an amateur as 
yet. Another niece of Mrs. Denison, Miss 
Mamie Andrews, of Baltimore, is also full of 
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musical talent; while her sister Annie has 
done some really fine work in art. 

Mrs. Denison’s husband was gifted also, and 
if he had not been so wedded to his work of 
philanthropy, Rev. Charles Denison might have 
rivalled his distinguished cousin, George Deni- 


son Prentice. But he laid both fortune and 
genius on the altar of our common humanity, 
and now his crown in heaven is rich in stars, 
which is better far than earthly fame. 
Margaret Sullivan Burke. 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 





AFFECTATION IN LITERATURE. 


There is a world of literary life and thought 
in this country into which the ordinary reader 
has not penetrated, and in considering some of 
the emanations therefrom it is not clear to my 
mind that the “ordinary reader” is, as a loser, 
very much to be pitied. I refer to the class of 
our littérateurs pure and simple—those who 
have separated themselves from the sympathies 
of ordinary life, and who not only eschew poli- 
tics, and theology, and the ordinary social 
questions, but surround themselves with as 
much unreality in every way as possible. 

The idea with these transcendental persons 
is to cultivate a literary life, independent of all 
surrounding conditions except those which 
arise from their association with each other or 
from the common studies in old-world literature 
in which all of this type are supposed to be profi- 
cient. Authors of this class are the sworn foes 
of the realism of magazine literature in the 
present day, and cannot understand why the 
reading public should care more for the peri- 
odical expressions of men distinguished in 
practical or professional life than for their own 
ostensibly deeper and more enduring themes. 
They look upon these doctors of divinity, 
famous generals, men high in the political 
world, and the like, as ephemeral and acci- 
dental, and upon themselves, I suppose, as the 
eternal verities. When they meet with dis- 
couragements and detect lack of popular appre- 
ciation they console themselves with the feel- 
ing that they cannot write down to the level of 
the American people, and they rail against the 
**commercialism” and dull realism of the 


present as the barrier to true literary progress. 

The fact is that the American people are 
practical-minded and give a practical character 
even to their ideal pursuits. It is impossible 
to revive literature in our day in the sense in 
which it existed when a leisurely and privileged 
class alone were entrusted with its preserva- 
tion. The age demands that literature shall 
give its reason for existence—that it shall 
stand ready to act as the handmaid of other 
arts and not attempt to dominate them. 

To show the discrowned and subordinate 
state of mere literature, let us imagine Byron 
come back to earth with his whims and 
crotchets and somewhat noisy sadness. The 
paragraphers of to-day would have no mercy 
upon him. Yet Byron never penetrated into 
the domain of the mystical or hypercritical as 
deeply as some of our modern literary tribe 
delight todo. He was as easily comprehended 
as a spelling book — that is, if one understood 
the true meaning of the social as well as 
political revolution of which Byron stood forth 
the most conspicuous literary illustrator. 

I believe that some of our most distinguished, 
and in a sense successful, literary folk are 
throwing their lives away for want of skill to 
read the signs of the times and see just what 
the world really wants. For one thing, the 
mass of readers do not want a literary tracery, 
so delicate that in following its complexities. 
they shall lose sight of the main threads. 

“Ah!” you say, “but we are not writing for 
the herd,—the perishable mass,— but for im- 
mortality.” 
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Immortality always seemed to me, for one, 
to be a very indefinite sort of thing. Lord 
Byron and Sir Walter Scott seemed to have as 
‘fair an outlook for immortality as any literary 
men of their day and generation — and neither 
of these were mere dreamers or weavers of 
mystic and impalpable conceits. They were 
both breezy, modern men in their treatment of 
every subject—either in verse or in prose. 
But both of these “immortals” have been 
practically discrowned for a generation or 
more. The taste of the world has steadily 
fixed itself more upon present things, and this 
change of taste has colored and directed 
literature and art no less than other branches 
of esthetic progress. It may be impossible to 
drive our romantic poets and other literary folk 
to a full realization of this change in popular 
demand. There are writers among us all of 
whose models are antique or medieval. They 
write in a tongue unknown to the mass of the 
readers of popular magazines. To say nothing 
of their allusions to vaguely-understood and 
out-of-the-way phases of old-world history, their 
style itself is not the style of the present day. 
It is not the style of the men and women who 
ride on railroads and read daily papers. It is 
unreal, introversive, reactionary. 1 admit that 
there are great names among those included in 
this class, and some of them may prove im- 








perishable. But I would ask: Why delve and 
sweat in this renaissance crusade —this repro- 
duction of vanished forms—when our own age 
demands so much of the true scholar and poet 
for its proper illustration ? 

It seems to me that the whole question re- 
solves itself into this: Is literature in its final 
form fixed by the dainty taste of the antiquary 
and the classicist, or do the people make the 
poet, and is their approbation the decisive 
verdict ? 

The greatest of all who ever took stylus, 
quill, or harp in hand was emphatically the 
poet of the people. The strokes of Shake- 
speare were throughout bold, and his presenta- 
tions were such as the veriest rustic could 
understand. I wonder what some of our dainty 
men and women singers or romancists would 
think if they were required to write down to 
the people as Shakespeare did. I am strongly 
inclined to suspect that such writing is, after 
all, writing #f. I know that this view would 
meet with serious disapprobation in some of 
the affected circles of our American Athens 
and among those other poets of our land who 
aspire to wander among old pillars and plinths 
and to cull sprigs of ivy from their desolation. 
But how about the average tastes of the great 
American people ? 

Exvmira, N. Y. 


William B. Chisholm. 





A literary scrap-book is of invaluable aid to 
‘the literary worker, and materials for it may be 
gathered from the papers and magazines which 
pass through one’s hands from day to day. 
Such a book lies before me as I write. It 
is worth more to its owner than any book 
of essays or criticism, for it includes a wide 
range of subjects, treated by many different 
authors. 
A few specimen titles may be quoted: “The 


A LITERARY SCRAP-BOOK. 









Philosophy of the Short Story,” Brander 
Matthews, in Lippincott’s ; “ Virility in Fiction,” 
Maurice Thompson, in the /ndependent; “ The 
Writer’s Inspiration,” William H. Hills, in the 
American, “The Outlook for the American 
Poet,” J. H. Haggerty, in America; “The 
Psychology of the Modern Novel,” Professor 
George T. Ladd, in the Critic; “How Plays 
Are Written,” Steele Mackaye, in THE AUTHOR; 
and “Short Stories and Short-Story Writing,” 
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Hezekiah Butterworth, in THE WRITER. This 
last was from a duplicate copy; THE WRITERS 
are too valuable to clip. 

My scrap-book contains about sixty valuable 
and critical articles, and I am adding to it all 
the time. 

When the article is printed on both 
sides of the page, I paste it to the “stubs” 


with which the scrap-book is _ provided. 
Many of us authors have but a limited space 
for our dares and penates, and cannot keep maga- 
zines, even though they contain matter which 
may be of interest to us in the future. In the 
literary scrap-book many valuable articles may 
be preserved. Adelaide Rouse. 


New York City. 





WHY MUST ALL STORIES END HAPPILY? 


I.— They Do. 

The finishing up of a story is the most import- 
ant feature of it; but the question now presents 
itself to all writers, whether or not one’s idea 
of what the termination might be, if the charac- 
ters really lived and existed, should be sacri- 
ficed to a happy, cheerful ending. 

We all know the sorrow that is brought to a 
child’s heart when the lovely wax doll of the 
story is carried off by the dog and the brave 
rescuer fails to appear in time, or when the 
jaunty, comical monkey, enshrined in the lov- 
ing little heart as the symbol of everything 
amusing and gay, is suddenly kicked and 
abused by its organ-grinder owner. Children 
love brightness and sunshine, and they should 
have it; but how about the grown-up story- 
readers, who confess to this same childishness 
about having the tale “turn out well’’? 

The writer, —dear me, has he anything to say 
after all? He feels that he has, although he 
admits that his feeble wail is drowned in the 
sea of shouts that arise from the hungry pub- 
lic clamoring for cheerfulness. Still, his art 
demands that he depict nature; and to marry 
the hero to the heroine in the end, when it has 
been his task through something like 4,000 or 
5,000 words to prove their utter uncongeniality, 
is nothing short of a crime to him. If it were 
actual life, he knows a divorce would follow in 


three months; but because the characters are. 


Punch and Judy figures in his hand, to be 
pulled and jerked in all directions at his will, 
must he feel compelled to cater to a love of 
happy endings, when every fibre in his body 
protests against such injustice? 

The Public has its claims, the Writer has his, 
but have not the creatures of fiction their rights 
also? 

Miss Mary Wilkins, in “Jane Field,” gave 
us an ending that was not only artistic and 
dramatic, but natural and practically life-like. 
What if it did leave us with a sad wistfulness 
that the poor, narrow, suffering woman might 
have come rightfully into a portion, at least, of 
the wealth that she had dishonestly taken pos- 
session of? That has nothing to do with it. 
The termination, as Miss Wilkins has given it, 
is /ife. The whole strength of the story lies in 
that —any other ending would have detracted 
from the power of the story, and made it weak. 

Still, we recognize in the little love episode, 
with its happy finale, the writer’s amiable desire 
not to leave us with too much sadness. To 
some this undoubtedly redeemed the story 
from utter blackness; but to the writer-reader 
it was so small a part it might easily be erased 
and never be missed. 

But Miss Wilkins has won a name and fame ; 
she can afford to coddle and humor her inclina- 
tions, which, whether fortunately or unfortu- 
nately, the great majority of writers cannot do. 
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When we become Miss Wilkinses, we may not 
only dictate to our ideas, but also to our editors. 
In the mean time, we must consult, to a certain 
extent, popular taste. 

The “ happy-ending ” constituents argue that 
there is enough misery and unhappiness in the 
world without writing about it. People read, 
they claim, for diversion. All this may be; but 
while the natural-ending element by no means 
encourages or advises, and, indeed, condemns, 
unnecessary depression or chronic melancholia, 
and while it is willing to make all reason- 
able concessions, it insists, at the same time, 
that the representation of life sometimes de- 
mands an unhappy termination; that art is 
nature, and that nature is often sadness. 

Alice Yates Grant. 


SAN Francisco, Calif. 


II.— They Don’t. 


May it be permitted to a layman to inquire 
why the great majority of the writers of short 
stories in our leading magazines consider a 
tragic culmination to be indispensable to their 
productions ? 

Doubtless it is proof of our modern develop- 
ment of taste that both writer and reader are 
satisfied with the old system of story telling, 
which was but to portray the troublous course 
of true love, with a wedding at the close, and the 
sanguine inference that the lovers “lived in 
peace forever after.” But why, in the reaction 
from centuries of such tales, short and long, 
should the pendulum swing to the extremest 
opposite? Must such a surfeit of final blisses 
beget the necessity of endless terminations of 
pathetic type ? 

It is comparatively seldom now that the 
magazine reader gets one cheering reflection, 
one hopeful impression, one inspiring picture 
from that galaxy of modern tales emanating 
from our brightest authors. 

At this rate, the touch of disparagement or 
satire, the pall of resignation or despair will 
soon become the insignia of membership in this 
too sophisticated coterie of letters. 

Now the average reader who leads an aver- 
age life sees quite enough of unrewarded labor, 
of thwarted ambitions, of weary disappoint- 
ments, and endless combinations of fruitless 


patience, unmerited punishments, and uncon- 
summated loves—without having it all re- 
flected upon him from the very agents to which 
he looks for amelioration of life’s bitterness. 
If not to light literature, then where shall he 
turn for a soothing or inspiring suggestion of 
brighter destiny? To be sure, the story-teller’s 
art is supposed to be the mirror of real life, — 
but why not reflect the high lights as well as 
the shuddering glooms? Besides, the most 
prosaic art may idealize somewhat. 

We all know the story of the two actors who 
had a contest to see which one could imitate a 
pig in the most natural and life-like manner. 
One, in the judgment of all concerned, was far 
more successful than the other, when the de- 
feated candidate opened his capacious coat and 
proved it to be a veritable pig whose too prosaic 
squealing had lost him the contest. 

“When I was young my strain was sad,” says 
“Grace Greenwood,” “but now I’m old my 
strain is glad,” she adds, —and this is the nat- 
ural evolution of the human taste. In youth, 
with the disenchantments of experience practi- 
cally unknown, we revel in the “ grand, gloomy, 
and peculiar.” When youth is past, who wants 
to be eternally reminded that our illusions, aspi- 
rations, and all the rest are smoking on the 
altar-fires behind us ? 

For heaven’s sake, gentlemen, give us some- 
thing brighter! Let it be absurd, fantastic— 
what you will! even to plebeian cheerfulness, 
and we will take the tonic draught with grati- 
tude. 

Simple human nature, defeated of its instinct 
of worship and its hunger for perfect loves, 
does not desire the wet handkerchief of sympa- 
thetic experience held eternally to its eyes. 
Avaunt, with your harrowing heartaches, your 
processions of perplexities and disappoint- 
ments, your hopeless catastrophies, and 
tragic culminations of all sorts and shades! 
Get hence, every raven’s wing that makes 
darker by a thought the already black dome 
under which this old world of ours, blind with 
agony, reels on to unknown futures! Picture 
life a little sweeter than it is. Squeal more ably 
than Mr. Pig himself could do. 

Fessie Wilson Manning. 


Cuariton, Ia. 
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Mr. Vansant’s helpful article in this number 
of THE WRITER is in the same line as the 
article entitled “ The Variations of ‘ Said’” by 
Arthur C. Grissom, which was published in 
THE WRITER for February, 1891. Mr. Gris- 
som’s article included an alphabetical table of 
between 400 and 500 words which may be used 
in place of “said,” and it still remains the most 
exhaustive treatment of the subject ever pub- 
lished. 

as 

Short, practical articles on any topic con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THE WRITER. Literary people are invited 
especially to send in suggestions for the “ Help- 
ful Hints” department, and items of information 


about any literary work on which they may be 
engaged. The chief object of THE WRITER is 
to be a magazine of mutual help for authors, 
and its pages are always open for anything 
practical which may tend in this direction. 
Bits of personal experience, suggestions regard- 
ing methods, and ideas for making literary 
work easier or more profitable are especially 
desired. Articles must be short, because the 
magazine is small. 
* « * 

The sixth bound volume of THE WRITER, 
with full index and title-page, will be ready for 
delivery about January 25. It will contain 
more than 230 pages, and will be neatly bound 
in cloth, in style uniform with the preceding 
volumes. A complete set of bound volumes of 
THE WRITER is something that no writer’s 
library should be without. Nowhere else can 
be found so many practical, helpful articles 
and suggestions regarding the best and most 
profitable methods of literary work. It will 
not be possible always to secure a complete 
bound set of THE WRITER, for the supply of 
some of the volumes is so small that already 
the price of single volumes has been advanced, 
and the supply is sure to be exhausted at no 
distant day. Those who would like complete 
sets of the magazine, therefore, will do well to 
send in their orders now. The purchase of a set 
will be a good investment, for complete sets of 
the magazine are sure to increase in value as 
the years go by. 

a*« 

The price of Vol. VI. of THE WriTER, for 
1892-93, will be $1.50. The price of a complete 
bound set of the six volumes of the magazine 
will be for the present Nine Dollars, or, with a 
subscription for THE WRITER for 1894 added, 
Ten Dollars. No better present could be given 
to any literary worker. The prices of volumes 
of THE WRITER ordered singly are: Vol. I. 
(1887 ), $2.00; Vol. II. ( 1889), $1.50; Vol. IIT. 
(1889 ), $2.00; Vol. IV. (1890 ), $1.50; Vol. V. 
(1891 ), $1.50; Vol. VI. ( 1891-92), $1.50. Those 
who desire to complete their sets should send 


their orders now, before it is too late. 


Pil 


A few complete sets of THE AUTHOR — 
which was merged with THE WRITER at the 
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beginning of 1892 — may still be had. They 
comprise the three bound volumes for 1889, 
1890, and 1891, which will be sold separately 
for Two Dollars each, or together for Five 
Dollars. These volumes of THE AUTHOR con- 
tain a fund of information about authors and 
literary work to be obtained nowhere else, and, 
like the volumes of THE WRITER, they are sure 
to be enhanced in value as time goes on. The 
number of complete sets available is compara- 
tively small. 
«* 

What better investment can any writer make 
than to spend fifteen dollars for a complete set 
of the bound volumes of THE WRITER and 
THE AUTHOR, together with a subscription for 
THE WRITER for 1894, — either for himself or 


as a useful present to a literary friend? 


* 
* * 


“There is little excuse for a man’s corre- 
spondence or other literary accumulations to 
lie carelessly around the house or library when 
a letter file with index can be purchased for less 
than twenty-five cents,” says the American 
Stattoner—and the American Stationer is 
tight. The literary man, especially, cannot 
afford not to take advantage of the inexpensive 
helps to order and classification which he can 
get at small expense. Pigeon-holes, a box of 
envelopes for filing purposes, desk drawers 
suitably sub-divided, scrap books, and a simple 
indexed letter file for correspondence are 
within the reach of every one, and they are all 
invaluable helps to literary men. Editors, 
particularly, need such conveniences for the 
orderly performance of their daily work. It 
is chiefly because editors are so unsystematic 
that writers have reason for complaint. 

** 

Certainly no magazine editor ought to encour- 
age the “ thirteen” superstition by always send- 
ing back all his rejected manuscripts on the 


thirteenth day of the month. 
W. H. H. 


HUDDLE YOUR IDEAS. 





Nobody cares what first aroused you to your 
theme. No one cares whether you were at your 
baize-covered desk or sawing wood when your 
topic, like a stiff gale, rushed into your mental 


sails, and made them belly with fresh ideas. 
Few readers will seek to know where you were 
stationed when the coy subject came buzzing 
into your mind, and formed itself into a convic- 
tion, and how you impaled it with your tren- 
chant pen before it could vanish into forget- 
fulness. 

Plant your ideas thick, but not two in a hill. 
Don’t imagine that they should be set through 
your article like sentinels — with considerable 
space between. Close up the ranks; your ideas 
won’t suffocate. The average reader has the 
capacity to scoop them up where they are 
thickly settled, without milestones explaining 
their distance and locality. 

Huddle your thoughts into short, pithy para- 
graphs. Don’t smother them with verbiage, 
until they dwindle into faint shadows, flitting 
through a forest of big words. 

This is merely the faint outline of an ideal 
conception, which is as unapproachable as the 
horizon, and which mocks me with its impos- 
sible beauty; but it is a standard at which all 
who write for the press should aim. 

Fed Scarboro. 


Brooktyn, N. Y. 


* 





HOW NOVELISTS INTRODUCE 
CONVERSATION. 


She “ began,” “ asked,” “said,” “ remarked,” 
“suggested,” “answered,” “ explained,” “ mur- 
mured,” “admitted,” “interposed,” “sighed,” 
‘‘babbled,” and “ fluttered.” 

The reader may be curious to know in what 
occupation the female represented by the pro- 
noun was engaged, that such a collection of 
diverse verbs should be necessary to explain 
her actions. These, however, are merely some 
of the words used by William Dean Howells 
for the purpose of introducing conversation in 
one of his recent works. 

As is well known, the dialogue in a novel adds 
greatly to its charm; and if it is well written, it 
will hold the reader’s attention even better than 
an exciting description. 

The verb employed must be, as a rule, in the 
past tense, and the most convenient and expres- 
sive one is “said”; but the constant repetition 
of this word becomes monotonous; although 
many authors of reputation are seemingly not 
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afraid to use it, and sprinkle their pages liber- 
ally with “saids.” The careless reader becomes 
so used to its appearance that often the repeti- 
tion is not noticed. The next time you pick up 
a story, just count the number of times the word 
occurs, and you will probably be surprised at 
its frequency. 

To avoid tautology, a number of other words 
prove of great value to the writer, and his 
“ Unabridged” is compelled to yield up appro- 
priate terms in which to introduce the speech 
of his characters. 

Charles Dickens made the conventional 
“said” do useful service. For example, on 
one page of “ Pickwick” we find this word 
employed seventeen times—seven times in 
successive remarks. 

Among other words used by the great novel- 
ist are the following: “ Inquired,” “replied,” 
“exclaimed,” “ echoed,” “ urged,” “ whispered,” 
“observed,” “nodded,” “cried,” “resumed,” 
“continued,” “responded,” “rejoined,” “ sug- 
gested,” “ remonstrated,” “ejaculated,” “ solilo- 
quized,” “growled,” “screamed,” and “ roared.” 

Very often no explanatory words are neces- 
sary to show which person is speaking, and the 
dialogue continues in this way, until at last it is 
necessary to jog the memory by introducing a 
name. 

The number of words which it is possible to 
employ for the purpose is almost unlimited ; 
but it is not well to show too much ingenuity in 
capturing outlandish expressions. A simple 
and direct style is much more readable, although 
at times there may be a little tautology. 

The following conversational aids are fre- 
quently used: “Returned,” “pursued,” “re- 
torted,” “repeated,” “insisted,” “ went on,” 
“announced,” “sobbed,” “declared,” “cor- 
rected,” “interposed,” “demanded,” “ ven- 
tured,” “ put in,” “pronounced,” “ questioned,” 
“muttered,” “lisped,” and “ snapped.” 

PHILADELPHIA; Penn, Wilbur M. Vansant. 


AN AUTHOR’S CONFESSION. 


I had just been reading a little poem to a 
fond aunt of mine, a dear, simple old lady. I 
was a trifle proud of these particular verses, it 
must be confessed, and my good aunt was very 
proud. 





“Now, I call that real pretty,” said she, smil- 
ing at me over her gold-bowed spectacles 
“It’s as good as that piece I read last Sunday 
in the” — but never mind about the name; | 
will be merciful and spare the tender feelings. 
of the paper in question, albeit its editor never 
spared mine —“ Why don’t you get it printed?” 

Dear, simple soul! How could she know 
why I did n’t? that was too much for even me, 
grown worldly wise. 

I did not tell her that I had already sent it to 
nine editors, and that whatever the reason was 
why I had n’t got it printed, it was certainly not 
because I had n’t tried. No, I could n’t tell her 
that; it would have terribly shaken her fauh in 
me, and without the slightest reason, as my 
brother and sister rhymers can sadly testify. 

And what did I say? 

Well, if you must know, I answered with a 
studied carelessness that would have been 
amusing to you, initiated reader, if you had 
been there : — 

“Oh! I don’t know but I shall sometime.” 


Persis E. Darrow. 
Wentworth, N. H. 





QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief, and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. } 


How long should be allowed by publishers’ 
etiquette before an article submitted for publi- 
cation is acknowledged or returned? Is it 
quite fair for an editor to keep an article for a 
long time (Say, a year), and then return it 
“with regrets,” etc., etc.? H. A. W. 


[ The best magazines usually either accept or 
decline a manuscript within a month from the 


time of its receipt. A delay of two months in 
reaching a decision is not uncommon. If a 
writer has heard nothing from a mauuscript 
two months after he submitted it, it will do no 
harm for him to make inquiries regarding it. 
It is not right, of course, for an editor to keep a 
manuscript a year before accepting or returning 
it. Sometimes, however, such things are done, 
either through carelessness, unbusinesslike 
methods, or even absolute inability on the part 
of the editor to keep up systemhatically with the 
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daily work of his position. The large maga- 
zines, which receive the most manuscripts, are 
forced to make provision for handling them sys- 
tematically, and so give contributors the least 
trouble. The periodicals that are most likely to 
delay decisions are the small publications, which 
cannot afford to pay a salary to a manuscript 
clerk, anid which are cramped generally in their 
resources. In the case of such periodicals, the 
task of caring for manuscripts received falls 
usually upon the editor. Most literary men are 
unbusinesslike, editors no less so than the rest. 
The result is that the overworked editor delays 
decisions and mislays manuscripts in a most 
exasperating way, and contributors suffer ac- 
cordingly. All this will be changed when the 
time comes, if it ever does, when the demand 
for manuscripts is greater than the supply, and 
so writers are in a position to dictate terms to 
editors, instead of having to put up with what 
they can get, as they must now. — w. H. H. ] 


When a writer has a book to submit, is it not 
advisable to write to a number of publishers at 
once? Writing to each one consecutivel 
might consume a whole year, and still that boo 
would not be placed, or even examined. 

M. B. C. 

[ It might seem at first thought that a writer 
with a book manuscript to sell could save a 
great deal of time by writing simultaneously to 
every publisher for whose use the manuscript 
should seem suitable, describing it, and asking 
each publisher addressed if he would like to 
examine the manuscript with a view to publica- 
tion. There are practical objections, however, 
to this plan. In the first place, it is not easy to 
describe a manuscript so as to give an adequate 
idea of it, and in many cases the author’s de- 
scription would work him an injustice: the pub- 
lisher might conclude that he did not care to 
look at the manuscript, and write to say so, 
whereas, if the manuscript itself had been sub- 
mitted to him for examination, he might have 
been attracted by it, so as to make an offer for its 
publication. In the second place, it is not easy 
to deal with more than one publisher simultane- 
ously, unless the author has more than one 
copy of the manuscript to be submitted. If, 
for instance, five publishers out of fifty should 
reply to the author’s letter of inquiry that they 


would be pleased to examine his manuscript, he 
would have to have five copies of it to send out, 
or else he would have to send four letters of 
explanation that might tax his ingenuity. If he 
had thé five copies required, moreover, and 
should send them out simultaneously, he might 
— possibly — be embarrassed by having three 
of the publishers write to him accepting the 
manuscript —in which case he would have to. 
make himself unpopular with two of them, at 
least. All things considered, the slower method 
of approaching one publisher after another with 
the manuscript itself, instead of with a letter 
describing it, seems to be the safer and the 
better one. It takes time to do this, of course, 
but Rome wasn’t built in a day, and even 
Chicago dates clear back to 1831.— W. H. H. } 


Is it not possible that even so able a scholar 
as J. H. Long has made a mistake, when, 
in his “Slips of Tongue and Pen,” he recom- 
mends the use of “iced water” and “iced 
cream,” in preference to the more popular 
terms, “ice water” and “ice cream”? It 
seems to me that the two words are scarcely in 
parallel case. The use of the word “iced 
water” is, no doubt, correct; but is not ‘ice 
water ” equally so,— meaning, as it does, a kind 
of water, and established by custom? “Iced 
cream,” however, is to my mind incorrect. The 
word used in this form should convey the idea 
of cream set upon ice to cool, or of cream with 
lumps of ice floating in it; and not, in any 
sense, the popularly accepted meaning of cream 
frozen into ice. E. N. B. 


[ Strictly speaking, “ice water ” is water made 
by melting ice, while “iced water” is water 
cooled by ice. As a matter of fact, however, 
in America at least, “ice water” and “ice 
cream” are both names too firmly fixed in 
popular use to be changed by any criticism, 
and it seems hardly worth while even to at- 
tempt to make any distinction between them — 
although if Americans would use ice water 
(literally ) less, and iced water (literally ) more, 
the American stomach would unquestionably 
be a great deal better off. — w. H. H.] 





+> 


THE SCRAP BASKET. 


I was interested in an article concerning 
writers’ methods in THE WRITER for October, 
and pleased to learn that I had long ago discov- 
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ered for myself some things that others have 
found valuable. But I have gone a step further 
than your writer: besides keeping an entry- 
book account for all the offered-for-publication 
children of my brain, I have kept on each page 
an entry of how long manuscripts have been re- 
tained before being returned; how much was 
paid for them if they were accepted ; and other 
small items, of interest to no one but myself, 
the whole forming a condensed history of the 
article published. This affords me amusement, 
sometimes, when years have passed, and pre- 
vents me from sending the same article toa 
publisher twice. H. A. W. 
Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


I beg leave to “ speak out in meetin’” on the 
subject of your third editorial in the November 
number of THE WRITER. There zs one maga- 
zine writer — of no note, as yet, however — who 
has papered his sanctum with the returned-with- 
thanks slips of the magazines that failed to rec- 
ognize his burning genius at first acquaintance. 
He began the practice about two years ago, and 
though he has moved his quarters now to a 
more congenial vicinity, the walls of the old room 
still bear witness to the herculean efforts he 
made to get into the magazines then. Moreover, 
he found the habit a most efficient check to that 
disease known as the “swellhead,” when, at 
rare intervals, a small check of another sort 
drifted in from some publisher, and was in 
imminent danger of increasing the author’s hat- 
band. Having used this preventive-cure, he 
feels qualified to recommend it, and as the 
medicine is neither patented nor difficult to 
procure, he thinks you would do well to suggest 
its use to the many readers of your magazine 
who feel, that however brilliant they may be, 
there are others twice as bright. 

Everard T. Appleton. 


Sat Sutrpnur Sprincs, W. Va. 


Why should an editor believe it to be just 
cause for irritation when an author, in all inno- 
cence of heart, informs him that another periodi- 
cal has accepted the contribution which he 
declined? Suppose, for instance, a poor crea- 
ture should do her very best to make a bonnet 
which she was sure would suit me, having me 
in mind with every stitch she put in it, and 


then, with heart beating high with hope, should 
bring it to me, willing to take my price for it. 
Suppose that I am so well supplied with bon- 
nets that suit me better in style and finish that 
I cannot possibly take hers; is that just cause 
for me to feel piqued when she comes with 
beaming eyes, expecting me to rejoice with her 
that some other woman, not so well supplied as 
I, has taken it? Should I not be glad that her 
toil has been rewarded, instead of suspecting 
her of the meanness of trying to retaliate by 
letting me know that there were people who 
knew a good article when they saw it, and, there- 
fore, by implication, are not so obtuse as I? 
Should I not rejoice in her joy? I think so. 
Kate Kearney. 


Wasuincron, D. C. 





os 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Directory or Periopicacs. Compiled by M. A. Weston 
and A. L. Nay. 30pp. Paper, 25 cents. West Peterboro, 
N. H.: Josiah C. Nay. 1893. 

All published lists of periodicals like this are 
of necessity more or less unsatisfactory, be- 
cause suspensions, combinations, and changes 
of address are made so frequently that printed 
lists cannot be depended upon for any great 
length of time. This list, for instance, includes 
Wide Awake, the Weekly Review, the Home 
Maker, and some others which are no longer 
published, and there are numerous wrong ad- 
dresses and other errors in the list. So far as 
it can be depended upon, the little book is use- 
ful, but it should not be trusted too implicitly. 

W. H. H. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. By William Winter. 
I 


274 pp. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 1892. 


The poems of William Winter. With portrait. 
pp. Cloth, 75 cents. New York: Macmillan & Co. 


Cloth, 75 cents. 
WANDERERS. 
268 
1893 
SHapows or THe Stace. By Winter Winter. 387pp. Cloth, 

75 cents. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1892. 

Ovp Surings anv Ivy. By William Winter. 296pp. Cloth, 

75 cents. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1892. 

This dainty new edition of the works of Wil- 
liam Winter will be welcome to the many 
admirers of that talented American critic, poet, 
and essayist. The well-made 18mo volumes 
are most attractive to the eye, and the edi- 
tion is in every way a satisfactory one. In 
“Shakespeare’s England” Mr. Winter writes 
with sympathy and charming grace of English 
life and scenery,— describing, as the preface 
says, “not so much the England of fact as the 
England created and hallowed by the spirit of 
her poetry, of which Shakespeare is the soul.” 
The portrait prefixed to “Wanderers” is an 
interesting one. The poems included in the 
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volume have been carefully chosen from the 
many that Mr. Winter has written, and repre- 
sent his best work. “Shadows of the Stage” 
includes some of the most interesting of his 
countless dramatic criticisms and essays on the 
theatre, selected from the result of more than 
thirty years’ continuous critical work. “Old 
Shrines and Ivy” is aseries of charming essays 
on shrines of history and literature in England, 
Scotland, and France. W. H. H. 


Humors or THE Fair. By Julian Hawthorne. 
Paper, 25 cts. Chicago: E. A, Weeks & Co. 1893. 
Julian Hawthorne’s rambling papers on the 

Chicago World’s fair make interesting reading, 

and a number of well-drawn illustrations by 

Will E. Chapin add attractiveness to his book. 

Besides these pen drawings, there are more 

than fifty half-tone illustrations of scenes and 

buildings at the fair. W. H. H. 


205 pp- 


A Fasie ror Critics. By James Russell Lowell. 101 pp. 
Stiff paper, 30 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
1892. 


Like all the numbers of the Riverside Litera- 
ture Series, the edition of Lowell’s famous 
satire is well printed and neatly bound, and its 
interest is enhanced by vignette portraits of the 
authors who are characterized scattered through 
the text. There is also a fac-simile of the 
rhyming title-page of the first edition. 

W. H. H. 
Racuet Stanwoop. Lucy Gibbons Morse. 441 pp. Cloth, 
$1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1894. 

“ Rachel Stanwood” is, as the sub-title says, 
“a story of the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury” — in other words, of the time just before 
the civil war, when the abolitionist excitement 
was atits height. The story is written from 
the abolitionist — of view, and among the 
characters in it the reader will find real persons 
like Wendell Phillips, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Lydia Maria Child, Jacob Abbott, the Hutchin- 
son family, Ole Bull, and Frederika Bremer. 
This use of well-known names, and the evident 
truthfulness of the book, so far as its descrip- 
tions of the abolitionists are concerned, give to 
it a peculiar vividness which cannot fail to im- 
press the reader. Two interesting love stories 
run through the tale. Altogether it is an im- 
portant addition to the too short list of Ameri- 
can historical novels. W. H. H. 


A Princess or Toute. By William Black. Illustrated. 
5 pp. Cloth, $2.00. Boston: Joseph Knight Company. 
i . 


Black’s “ A Princess of Thule” may well be 
counted now among the standard novels, and so 
well deserves the handsome dress which the 
Joseph a Company has given it. The 
binding of the book is most attractive — a com- 
bination of sage green and gold, with an odd 
side cloth, which gives it a unique appearance. 


The text is clearly printed in broad pages from 
new type, and there are nearly 100 good illus- 
trations, including tail and head pieces. The 
book has a good color frontispiece portrait of 
Sheila, and a map of the Hebrides and the west 
coast of Scotland, on which the fortunes of the 
story may be followed. W. H. H. 
TurovGH EvanGge.ine’s Country. By Jeannette A. Grant. 
Illustrated. 100 pp. Cloth, in box, $2.00. Boston: 
Joseph Knight Company. 1894. 

Now that the attractions of Nova Scotia are 
becoming more generally known, in conse- 
eee of the increase of tourist travel thither 

uring recent years, information about “the 
country of Evangeline” is generally desired. 
In this beautiful little volume Jeannette A. 
Grant supplies the need in a most satisfactory 
way, combining history, and legend, and de- 
scription of scenery with such a skilful art that 
her book has all the value of a guide book, with 
all the attractiveness of a well-written story. The 
publishers have enclosed the volume ina dainty 
cover of vellum cloth, beautified by an effective 
design in red and gold, and it is illustrated with 
thirty or forty artistic half-tone pictures of 
Acadian scenery. There is also a colored 
frontispiece picture of Evangeline, from a 
painting by Edwin Douglass, and the book has 
a map of Evangeline’s country, which the 
reader will find very useful. W. H. H. 
‘jon int tanto = oO 

“ Richard Escott,” by the author of “ Geof- 
frey Hamilton,” is an interesting story. No 
one who reads it will deny that the Honorable 
Richard Francis Milner Escott was, as the 
author says, a “ phenomenally wicked person.” 
The story of his misdoings is not a particularly 
edifying one, but, as his wickedness is duly 
punished, and his life ends with a wretched 
suicide, which helps to bring happiness to other 
people, the moral of the book is not irregular, 
and in the mean time the story entertains. 

W. H. H. 
Tue Romance or A ScHootpoy. By Mary A. Denison. 
Illustrated by John Henderson Garnsey. 266 pp. Cloth. 
St. Paul: The Price-McGill Company. 1893. 

There is excitement and adventure enough 
in Mrs. Denison’s new book to please the live- 
liest of boys. The hero is led through a series 
of remarkable experiences, but he comes out all 
right in the end, and his adventures are no less 
interesting because they are more or less im- 
probable. W. H. H. 


A Sout From Pupcr’s Corners. By Jessie F. O’Donnell. 
3 pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York: G. W. Dillingham. 
1893. 


Besides the story that gives the title to this 
volume, the book contains “ Two Points of 
View,” “Miss Athalina’s Mind Cure,” “ Miss. 
Pamela’s Journal,” and “An Afternoon’s Im- 
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risonment.” All these stories are reprinted 
rom periodicals, the first three from the Ladies’ 
Howes Jonrees. They are well told, and in- 
trinsically interesting. W. H. H. 
CaTuarine Furze. By Mark Rutherford. Edited by his 
friend, Reuben Shapcott. 325 pp. Cloth, $1.00. New 

York: Macmillan & Co. 1893. 

Catharine Furze is the daughter of an 
English iron-monger, whose mother has aspira- 
tions toward a higher social position. The 
girl’s father fails in business; the mother fails 
to attain the position she desires; an honest 
young fellow who loves Catharine fails to win 

er love in return; the girl who loves him dies 
after failing to arouse his interest; and Catha- 
rine herself dies at the end of the story, the 
one love of her life having been given hope- 
lessly to a married minister, who loves her 
hopelessly in return. The novel is differen- 
tiated from the average French novel by the 
artifice of having both the girl and the minister 
control the unhappy passion, and, as the author 
Says, even get good from it. The characters 
are generally well drawn, and the story is fairly 

well told throughout. W. H. H. 
Two Birss at A Cuerry. With other tales. By Thomas 
iley Aldrich. 269pp. Cloth, $1.25. Boston: Houghton, 

Mifflin, & Co. 1894. 

Mr. Aldrich’s stories are always exquisite, 
and this collection of the latest of them is a 
delightful one. The book includes “‘ For 
Bravery on the Field of Battle,’” “ The Cheva- 
lier de Resseguier,” “Goliath,” “ My Cousin, 
the Colonel,” “A Christmas Fantasy, with a 
Moral,” and “Her Dying Words.” It is a 
dainty volume, and it will be welcomed by all of 
Mr. Aldrich’s admirers. Already the book has 
reached its fifth thousand. W. H. H. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Marion Darcue. A Story Without Comment. 


By F. 
Marion Crawford. 309 pp. Cloth, $1.00, New York: 
Macmillan & Co. . 1893. 


Pistro GHIsLERti. Ot Marion Crawford. 429pp. Cloth, 
$1.00. New York: Macmillan & Co, 1893. 


‘Tue Herr or Revctyrrse. By Charlotte M. Yonge. Illus- 
trated 7 Greenaway. 478 pp. Paper, 50 cents. Chi- 
cago: , McNally, & Co. a. 


HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 





Tablet Covers for Manuscripts. — Writers 
who use the better class of book tablets, either 
for correspondence or literary work, will find the 
covers, after the paper is used, very useful as 
portfolios for short stories, sketches, poems, 
etc. Manuscripts, either in their rough or fin- 
ished state, are apt to get tumbled if placed 
loose in a drawer; and, of course, no self- 


respecting author would think of rod/ing.even 
the roughest of his notes. What then? Why, 
tablet covers, to be sure! Your copy of all 
kinds should be of about the same size as your 
note paper. Hunt up a cover, or, better still, 
keep a supply ready, and lay therein your story. 
Place a rubber band over each end, and you 
may almost play football with your manuscript. 


It will keep for years, unsoiled. F. E. M. 
Cuicaco, Ill. 


A Literary “ Incubator.” — One of the pigeon 
holes above my desk I have named “ The Incu- 
bator.” Its use, as the name implies, is for 
the development of idea-germs. When one or 
more “ideas” seem promising, they are trans- 
ferred, each in separate envelopes, to the “ incu- 
bator,” where notes or clippings are added to 
each as the subject develops in the mind or by 
study. I find the “incubator” one of the most 


useful assistants in my work. F. E. M. 
Cuicaco, Ill. 


Learning to Illustrate.—‘“C. B. M.,” who 
inquires in the September WRITER how he can 
best learn to draw well enough to make simple 
illustrations for his stories, might derive some 
benefit from reading the Art Student for 
November, which contains the original of an 
illustration reproduced full size, and then the 
same illustration reproduced as it appeared in 
the magazine for which it was made. A visit 
to any of the large publishing houses and a 
view of the many originals of illustrations would 
be of great benefit to one who wished to illus- 


trate his own articles. L. E. W. 
Stnc Sine, N. Y. 


Saving Telegraph Tolls. — Telegraphing at 
press rates nowadays is comparatively cheap, 
but where messages are sent overlong dis- 
tances, as from Chicago to San Francisco, for 
example, the telegraph tolls are considerable 
and the saving of superfluous words is a matter 
of importance. In news despatches it is cus- 
tomary for correspondents to mark the filing 
time at the beginning of the message, thus: 
“ Filed 8.30,” or whatever hour the message is 
sent. These words are included in the tele- 
graph company’s count of words; signatures 
are not; accordingly, some regular corre- 
spondents indicate the hours of filing by using 
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different given names in their signatures. For 
instance, Charles Diehl is manager of the Pacific 
Associated Press, and he appears under many 
aliases during the night. At 7 o’clock he is 
“ Paul” Diehl, at 7.30 “ Peter,” at 8 “John,” 
and so on. The manager of the Associated 
Press at Chicago, who, of course, has a key, 
can tell the filing time of any despatch from 
Diehl by looking at the signature. A story is 
told, by the way, of a new telegraph editor on 
the Chicago Tribune, who wondered at the num- 
ber of different Diehls sending despatches from 
San Francisco, and who swallowed whole the 
ingenious story that there were thirteen 
brothers who worked harmoniously together — 
the most wonderful group of newspaper men in 
all the world. R. T. S. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Enlarging One’s Vocabulary.— For the 
purpose of enlarging my vocabulary, I keepa 
4 sometime ) blank-book, divided into twenty-six 
different parts, thus giving a proportionate 


amount of space to each letter of the alphabet. 
When, in my reading or in conversation, I am 
confronted by a word with which I am not 
wholly familiar, I immediately jot it down in my 
“private vocabulary,” with list of synonyms, 


definitions, examples of use, etc. I find this 
practice very useful as an aid to memory. 


E. N. B. 
SKANBATELES, N. Y. 


- 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS, 


{ The publisher of THe Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the price given in parenthesis following the name. 
Readers who send tothe publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the list will con- 
fer a favor if they will mention Tue Writer when they write. 


Tue Enpinc or Barstow’s Novet. A Story. Helen 
Campbell. Harper's (35 c. ) for January. 

ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATION. 
Warner. Harfger’s (35 c.) for January. 

Wuittier Desuttorta. Charlotte F. Bates. Cosmopoli- 
tan (15 ¢.) for January. 

Humor: ENGLisH AND AmgrRICcAN. Agnes Repplier. 
mopolitan (15 c.) for January. 

Epwin Lassetsr Bynnger. With portrait. Edward 
Everett Hale. New England Magazine (25 c.) for January. 

Matrugew Arnotp. With portrait. Joseph Henry 
Crooker. New England Magazine (25 c.) for January. 


Charles Dudley 


Cas- 


Ten Letters From CoLertpcGe To SouTHEy. 
(35 ¢.) for January. 

Lowsg.L, Brooks, AND Gray 1n Tueir Letters. Aéflan- 
tic for January. 

Fottowinc DicKENS WITH A CAMERA. 
Outing (25 c. ) for January. 

Eutste Recius Anp His Opinions. 
ZIMMERN. 


Atlantic 


H. H. Ragan. 


With portrait. 
Popular Science Monthly for January. 

TENNYSON AS THE Port oF EvotuTion. Theodore Watts. 
Reprinted from Nineteenth Century in Littell’s Living Age 
(18 c. ) for December 9. 

How FaunTLeROvV RgeALLY OccuRRED. Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett. Ladies’ Home Journal (10 c. ) for December. 

My Literary Passions.—I. William Dean Howells. 
Ladies’ Home Journal (10 c. ) for December. 

Tue Literary Remains oF THoMAs Bracpon. A Story. 
John Kendrick Bangs. Harper's Weekly (10 c.) for December 
16. 

Joun Tynpatt. With portrait. Professor N. S. Shaler. 
Harper's Weekly ( 10 c.) for December 23. 

T. W. Hiccinson. Withportrait. Chicago Graphic (10 Cc. ) 
for December 2. 

Tue Ipeac Liprary: 


Helen 


or Wuat SuHoutp It Be Const- 
TuTgep? Sarah K. Bolton, John Habberton, Mary Lowe 
Dickinson. Chicago Graphic (10 c. ) for December 9. 

An ALaskA Newspaper. Chicago Graphic (10 c.) for 
December 9. 

Cevcta THAXTER. 
for December g. y 

W. T. Steap. With portrait. Charles F. French. CAz- 
cago Graphic ( 10 c. ) for December 16. 

Atpnonse Daupet. With portrait. 
December 16. 

Donatp Grant Mitcuete (“Ik Marvel’’). 
trait. Chicago Graphic for December 23. 

Joun Tynpatt. With portrait. Chicago Graphic (10 c. ) 
for December 30. 

Victorren Sarpov. 
( 10 c. ) for December 30. 

Tue Forum anv Its Epitor (Walter H. Page). With 
portrait. Maripa, THe Reporter. A Story. Frank W. 
Bolande. A Mipnicut Mistake. A Newspaper Story. 
Thomas F. Anderson. Tue Scignck oF AMERICAN JouR- 
NALISM. Robert F. Walsh, etc., etc. Christmas Journalist 
(25 c¢.). 

DeAaLinG wiTH Epitors. Wilder Grahame. 
(10 c. ) for December 30. 

Tus Story or THE PuHotrocrapuic Times. With portraits 
of E. L. Wilson, J. Traill Taylor, W. J. Stillman, Charles 
Ehrmann, W. I. Lincoln Adams, Walter F. Woodbury. 
Photographic Times Christmas number (25 c. ). 

A Case or AutuorsHip. A Story. Thomas R. Van Reed. 
Californian (25 c. ) for December. 

Litgrary CoMMERCIALISM. William B. Chisholm. 
Peterson’s Magazine (10 c. ) for December. 

JOURNALISM AS A PROFESSION FOR WomEN. Emily Raw- 
ford. Reprinted from Contemporary Review in Eclectic ( 45 c.) 
for December. 

CHURCH AND Press. J, Thackray Bunce. Reprinted from 
National Review in Eclectic ( 45 c. ) for December. 

REALISM IN LITERATURE AND ArT. Clarence S. Darrow. 
Arena (50 c. ) for December. 

Geratp Massgy: Propuet AND REFORMER. 
Flower. Arena (50 c.) for December. 

Mr. Howe ts Acain. Celia Parker Woolley. Mew Eng- 
land Magazine (25 c. ) for December. 


With portrait. Chicago Graphic (10. ) 


Chicago Graphic for 


With por- 


With portrait. 


Chicago Graphic 


Journalist 


New 


B. O. 
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Harvarp University Lisrary. Charles Knowles Bol- 
ton. Mew England Magazine (25 c. ) for December. 

Wiiuam H. Prescott. Samuel Eliot. Mew England 
Magazine (25 c. ) for December. 





> 


NEWS AND NOTES. 





Professor John Tyndall died December 4 at 
his home in Haslemere, county of Surrey, Eng- 
land, aged seventy-three. 


M. F. Sweetser, long a resident of Boston 
and well known in the book business, has 
removed with his family to Denver, Colo., where 
he intends to reside for several years, or until 
his health is sufficiently recovered to warrant 
his returning to Boston. 


John H. Whitson, who had an interesting 
article on the Ramona Indian School at Santa 
Fé, N. M., in the November number of Worth- 
ington’s Magazine, is spending a part of the 
winter at New Orleans, making a study of the 
French, quarter of the city. 


Tom P. Morgan, whose Western stories in 
the Youth's Companion, Harper's, Golden Days, 
etc., have attracted much attention, is at his 
home in Rogers, Ark., working away earnestly 
on humorous paragraphs and sketches to make 
the public laugh. 

Lorettus S. Metcalf, formerly editor of the 
Forum, is now proprietor of the Florida Citi- 
zen, a daily newspaper published at Jackson- 
ville. 


General Lew Wallace consulted more than 
fifty books in the preparation of his novel, “ The 
Prince of India,” and for a time before begin- 
ning work he studied astrology in the congres- 
sional library at Washington, the necessary 
books being obtainable in this country only 
there. He spent five years in research, and six 
more in writing the novel. His wife was the 
only person who knew the scheme of the novel, 
the only one who had access to his manuscript, 
and the only person with whom he consulted 
while writing. 

With the January number Current Literature 
will go back to its original large form, becom- 
ing again an eclectic magazine of ninety-six 
broad pages monthly. The change is one that 
will be welcomed by many readers. 


Florence Hull, co-editor of Childhood, will go 
upon the staff of Godey’s in January, as editor 
of the Home Department, which Mrs. Henry 
Ward Beecher has resigned. Besides her edi- 
torial work in Childhood, which has brought her 
into considerable prominence, Florence Hull is 
known as a contributor to various magazines 
and journals, writing both stories and essays 
with equal facility —a facility gained by many 
years of hard, self-imposed toil, which few 
excepting French authors ever consider neces- 
sary to their profession. But her most ambi- 
tious work is in preparation, a complete work, 
in three volumes, upon race culture, the first 
volume of which has appeared as a series of 
papers in Childhood during the past year and is 
to be brought out before long under its title, 
“ Preparation for Parenthood.” 


The first purely literary work produced in 
America was a translation of Ovid’s “Metamor- 
phoses,” by George Sandys, of Virginia, made 
in 1774, and published in 1776. The first 
original work published in New England was a 
volume of poems by Mrs. Anne Bradstreet, 
daughter of Governor Dudley, of Massachu- 
setts, published in 1640. 


Papers in the January A ¢/antic of uncommon 
interest to students of literary history are ten 
letters, hitherto unpublished, from Coleridge to 
Southey, and “Down to Tower’d Camelot,” a 
“Talk at a Country House,” by Sir Edward 
Strachey, himself the editor of the Globe edition 
of Sir Thomas Malory’s “ Mort d’Arthur,” with 
which the “ Talk ” is concerned. 


The Critic for December 2 publishes a re- 
markably good portrait of Madame Sarah 
Grand, the author of that popular book, “ The 
Heavenly Twins.” Madame Grand’s real name 
is Mrs. McFall. 


The Pope Manufacturing Company's Colum- 
bia pad calendar has been sent to 6,000 authors 
and literary people this year, as in previous 
years. It is a useful article on any writer's 
desk, and at the same time serves as an excel- 
lent advertisement for the firm that sends it 
out. 


The American News Company ordered 
200,000 copies of the December Cosmopolitan — 
more than Ioo tons of a single magazine. 








